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me, which has not only endured, but has increased with the years.
I have always felt that if a man brings to its service his best gifts,
and leaves behind him everything that is selfish and uncharitable,
there is no place on this earth where he may render better service.
It is with some humility, therefore, in the presence of those
memories, that I ask for the kind indulgence of the House/
About this time there was formed in Nottingham a Parliamentary
Debating Society, or 'Mock Parliament,' the proceedings of which
were conducted, as closely as possible, on the lines of the House
of Commons. There was a 'Government/ and an 'Opposition/
composed respectively of members of the Liberal and Tory parties,
while a few Socialists formed a small, defiant, and very vocal group.
There were even one or two members with the cross-bench mind.
Sir Samuel George Johnstone, the town clerk of the borough,
acted as 'Mr. Speaker/ in wig and gown complete, and among the
members was the Rev. Dr. Bagshaw, the Roman Catholic Bishop of
Nottingham, who, with great success, set himself the congenial
task of arousing our Socialist wrath. The reverend gentleman was
portly in body, scholarly in mind, very orthodox, but with no trace
of that Christian humility which is said to prompt a man to turn the
other cheek to the one already smitten. I cannot recall that he
ever made any useful contribution to the debates, and he was not
free from worldly guile; but he was a good-tempered man, and
he was both provoking and amusing. There were also among
the members of the society, Anglican clergymen, nonconformist
ministers, barristers and solicitors, doctors, merchants, and several
of the local leaders of the two dominant political parties, Spme of
my earliest attempts at responsible political speaking were made in
the debates which it promoted. There existed at that time an
unfortunate young man, named Benson, known as the 'Jubilee
Plunger/ who, without ability, without rendering any public
service, without having done an hour's labour in his life, had, within
a few years, squandered in riotous living the sum of two hundred
and fifty thousand pounds. The revelations of his extravagance
and final collapse made a great sensation, and I attempted to
contrast the luxurious conditions of this young man's life, who had
been cursed with riches which he had not earned, and which he
did not know how to use, with the circumstances of hundreds of
thousands of underpaid or unemployed workmen, upon whom
there had been imposed a debasing and unmerited poverty. These
contrasts were made in connection, with a motion before the